COLERIDGE

philosophies themselves, and what was true and good
in them (and there is much that is so) met with as
little appreciation, then as now. The error of the philo-
sophers was rather that they trusted too much to those
feelings; believed them to be more deeply rooted in
human nature than they are; to be not so dependent,
as in fact they are, upon collateral influences. They
thought them the natural and spontaneous growth of
the human heart; so firmly fixed in it, that they would
subsist unimpaired, nay invigorated, when the whole
system of opinions and observances with which they
were habitually intertwined was violently torn away.

To tear away was, indeed, all that these philosophers,
for the most part, aimed at: they had no conception
that anything else was needful. At their millennium,
superstition, priestcraft, error and prejudice of every
kind, were to be annihilated; some of them gradually
added that despotism and hereditary privileges must
share the same fate; and, this accomplished, they never
for a moment suspected that all the virtues and graces
of humanity could fail to flourish, or that when the
noxious weeds were once rooted out, the soil would
stand in any need of tillage.

In this they committed the very common error, of
mistaking the state of things with which they had
always been familiar, for the universal and natural
condition of mankind- They were accustomed to see
the human race agglomerated in large nations, all
(except here and there a madman or a malefactor)
yielding obedience more or less strict to a set of laws
prescribed by a few of their own number, and to a set
of moral rules prescribed by each other's opinion; re-
nouncing the exercise of individual will and Judgment,
except within the limits imposed by tfeese laws and